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Another writer says : " In Turkey and the Levant the gypsies are 
called Tchingenes. It is now generally believed that the gypsies mi- 
grated from India at the time of Timur Beg; that in their own country 
they belonged to one of the lowest castes, which resemble them in their 
appearance, habits, and especially in their fondness for carrion and 
other unclean food. Pottinger, in his travels, saw some tribes resem- 
bling them in Beloochistan. There is a tribe near the mouths of the 
Indus called Tchinganes." Mr. Crawfurd tells us that " the language 
of the gypsies contains a very few words which are Hindi or Hindus- 
tani, without being at the same time Sanskrit ; while the majority of 
the Indian words are both Sanskrit and Hindi, but in the mutilated 
form of the latter." Does the reader comprehend this ? I do not. 
One of the points which Mr. Crawfurd says is put forward as a reason of 
the supposed Indian origin of the gypsies, is the history of their mi- 
grations, but this is assuming the whole question. Mr. Crawfurd 
commences with statements of others with which he seems partially to 
agree, but which he afterwards endeavours to refute, and concludes 
his paper without arriving at any conclusion as to the origin of the 
gypsies. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY.* 



At the meeting of May 5, 1864, M. Broca gave a description of the 
deformed cranium found at Voiteur, which he observed reminds us of 
the most extravagant deformations seen in the crania of the ancient 
inhabitants of America. M. Bont6 presented to the Society a treatise 
by M. Joulin On tlie Pelvis of Mammals. He said that three car- 
dinal facts were the results arrived at by M. Joulin as regarded an- 
thropology. First, That the human pelvis, even in the most degraded 
races, differed completely from that of the Simian tribes, including 
the anthropomorphous group ; secondly, That the pelvis of the ne- 
groes had noways that animal form ascribed to it by Vrolik and his 
followers ; and thirdly, which is more important, That it is absolutely 
incorrect, that in the negro race the antero-posterior diameter of the 
superior inlet, is more developed than the transverse diameter (con- 
trary to what is observed in the white race) ; that the predominance 
is transverse in all human races, and that the varieties of the shape 
of the pelvis in animals do not admit of making this anatomical cha- 
racter the base of any classification. 

* Continued from vol. iii, p. 325. 
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Vrolik and Weber have asserted the contrary, but M. Joulin says, 
that they are in contradiction with the elements they have them- 
selves furnished. 

M. Pruner-Bey, in his recent work on the negro, agrees with Vrolik, 
Weber and Prichard, though he expresses his opinions in different 
terms. In his Memoire (p. 298) he observes, " The cranium, imper- 
fectly balanced, is elongated from in front backwards and laterally 
compressed, as is the thorax and the pelvis." He adds (p. 304), 
" The pelvis is remarkable for its lateral compression ; the bones are 
very massive, the cavity is cuneiform, and inclined from the front 
backwards." Finally (p. 33G) he says, " The lateral compression of 
the thorax and the pelvis, etc., are characteristic features of the 
Nigritian race." Now it is evident that there can be no lateral com- 
pression without the predominance of the antero-posterior diameter. 

M. Joulin hoped that the Society might afford him an early oppor- 
tunity of proving his assertions, not from books but from nature 
itself. 

The Secretary then gave an analysis of Dr. Thurnam's important 
treatise " On the two chief forms of Ancient British and Gaulish 
Crania," which gave rise to the following interesting discussion. 

M. Lagneau wished to know whether Dr. Thurnam in his Memoires 
made mention of the local distribution of the two kinds of monuments 
in the British islands ; for the presence of round barrows or tumuli in 
the south-eastern region of England and the south of Ireland, would 
give support to Dr. Thurnam's opinion that the latter were the work 
of a people come from Belgium. It is known that tribes who set- 
tled in the south-east of England had Belgian names. One of these 
peoples called themselves Belgians ; another bore the name Atrebates, 
a tribe of which latter inhabited Belgian Gaul (Artois). In Ireland, 
also, the Firbolg occupied the south of that island. 

M. Broca regretted, that owing to the absence of a map he was 
unable to follow the geographical indications of Dr. Thurnam, and to 
give a satisfactory reply to M. Lagneau's question. 

M. Pruner-Bey said that Dr. Thurnam's treatise had raised doubts 
about the solution of certain questions which we had reason to believe 
had long been solved ; that he had long been acquainted with the 
ideas of this his eminent colleague, and that he found it the more 
necessary to refute them since they had found an advocate in the 
person of their respected general secretary. M. Pruner-Bey then 
read the following paper. 

Touching the question of the pre-existence in Europe of brachy- 
cephali, there is, as in all questions relating to the races of mankind, 
much that is certain, much that is probable, and much that is uncer- 

VOL. IV. — xo. XII. II 
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tain. What is certain has been clearly established in Scandinavia. 
There the brachycephali have preceded the dolichocephalic peoples. 
There the former are characteristic of the stone period, which is 
separated from the other periods by the absence of domestic animals, 
excepting the dog. Consequently the brachycephalic skulls, the ab- 
sence of metals and domestic animals, correspond with the features of 
the stone period in the North. 

There are in Southern Europe positive traces of an identically 
similar stone period. Implements made exclusively of stone or bone, 
no traces of domestic animals, fragments of human bones, belonging 
chiefly to a brachycephalic race, are found in France, Belgium, etc. 
But, as regards the succession of ages in Western Europe, science does 
not possess facts so positive as those relating to the North. I mean that, 
on leaving the field of palaeontology, the separation of ages cannot be 
so clearly demonstrated. On the contrary, we find here the marks of a 
transition ; and here it is that the confusion concerning the succession 
of human types commences. In point of fact, no sooner do objects of 
metal appear, than they are found either intermixed with stone imple- 
ments, or, where they are isolated, they are also found associated with 
types of crania resulting from intermixture of the two races. 

Accident may give rise to error. Supposing, for instance, that in 
England or elsewhere there are found in graves a certain number of 
elongated skulls exclusively associated with stone and bone imple- 
ments, and, inversely, brachycephalic crania accompanied by metal 
objects, we might then feel authorised to assert that the dolicho- 
cephali had preceded the others. Has this really happened ? Nearly 
all English anthropologists support this theory ; they believe that the 
order of succession is in their country inversely that of Denmark. But 
this theory is open to objection. 

1. The Celts of the British Islands have used stone weajwns clown 
to an epoch very nearly approaching our own. In Irish legends the 
" leah-mileadh" (sling-stone carried in the girdle) plays an inrportant 
part in the poesy of the bards. The various terms for spear are also 
reducible to the root signifying stone. Consequently the association 
of stone implements with the elongated crania of the British Islands, 
only proves to me the Celtic origin of these crania. 

2. As regards the pre-existence of the brachycephalic type in these 
islands, the facts relating to this question are, to the best of my know- 
ledge, not numerous, and arc often advanced by authors under the 
influence of preconceived opinions. Thus Mr. Wilde, the founder of 
anthropology in Ireland, an eminent savant, hesitates to accord to the 
brachycephali pre-existence in Ireland, chiefly on account of the deve- 
lopment of the forehead being greater in the brachycephali than in 
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the dolicliocepliali. Similar views have guided Eschvicht in charac- 
terising the Danish brachycephalic type ; he considered it as of Cau- 
casian origin. It is here noteworthy, that it is precisely in those Irish 
graves which most resemble the Scandinavian graves of the stone 
period that, so far as I know, no human bones were found ; thus the 
question, as regards Ireland, is still an open one. Prehistoric Scot- 
land has been revealed to us by the remarkable work of Dr. Wilson. 
This author acknowledges the presence of two cranial types in his 
country in prehistoric times. He has given a good table, in which he 
classifies the crania which appear to him typical of the extremes. 
But, whilst he admits the prehistoric existence of these two types, he 
cannot get rid of the historical race of the Celts ; and he consequently 
places his Celtic type between the two extremes, and associates with 
them very dolichocephalic crania. This procedure is very significant. 
It shows, on the one hand, that, in consigning the true Celtic type to 
the prehistoric races, we must make use of the intermixture between 
the Celts and brachycephali. Mr. Wilson, nevei"theless, speaks with 
the reserve of a savant on the question of the pre-existence of either 
type, keeping the question open until we are in possession of a greater 
number of facts ; and he is quite right. 

3. Very recently the London Anthropological Society has published in 
its Review (February), a fact which alone clearly proves the existence 
of a brachycephalic race in Scotland during the stone period. The skele- 
ton found at Bennet Hill, the cranium of which was carefully com- 
pared with Danish crania by our eminent colleague, Mr. Busk, furnishes 
another proof of the great caution needed in the treatment of the pre- 
sent question. We have here a brachycephalic cranium approaching 
very nearly the Danish type, also rude flint implements, kjbkken- 
mbddings, as in Denmark ; in short, all the characters which tend to 
establish the high antiquity of the brachycephalic race in Scotland. 

4. As regards England, I cannot take upon myself to reply to so 
conscientious an observer as Dr. Thurnam, and one who deserves so 
well of our science. Nevertheless, the proofs hitherto furnished as 
regards the inverse order in which England is said to have been peo- 
pled, compared with Denmark, appear to me insufficient. So long as 
the successive ages in that island are indicated solely by implements, 
I must, for reasons already given, reserve my opinion. Supposing, 
even, that after the arrival of the Celts in England, some brachy- 
cephalic colonists, acquainted with the use of metals, had then arrived 
in England, say from France or Spain ; such exceptional cases would 
by no means tell against the general and well established order in which 
Western Europe had been peopled. 

It were desirable that the same importance should be attached to 

h2 
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palseontological facts in England, as is now done in France ; the 
question might then receive a solution, tardy, perhaps, but positive. 
We may rest assured that such will be the case, for our sister society 
of London contains all the elements requisite for the definitive solu- 
tion of the problem under consideration. 

M. Broca said that it was not without a certain astonishment that he 
saw M. Pruner-Bey approach the tribune, with a written paper in rejjly 
to his analysis of Dr. Thumam's memoir. He would, in the first place, 
tell M. Pruner-Bey that, in his quality of secretary-general, it was his 
duty to give a faithful account of Dr. Thurnam's opinions, without, 
however, constituting himself the advocate of the views of the honour- 
able English anthropologist. He fully concurred in some of the 
opinions enunciated, but entirely dissented from others. Resuming 
now his character as a member of the society, he would enter into the 
discussion on his own account. 

I cannot accept, continued M. Broca, the explanations of M. Pruner- 
Bey. The stone age is not a period of which the beginning entirely 
resembles the termination. It had its distinct phases. At first, rudely 
worked stones occur, without any vestiges of domestic animals ; then 
are found better polished stones, together with the bones of animals 
now no longer existing in our climate (the reindeer) ; and finally stone 
implements of finer workmanship, no longer associated with the bones 
of the reindeer, but with those of domestic animals. 

Whenever a grave contains human remains in either of the above 
conditions, without any traces of metal, this appears to me incontest- 
able proof that it belongs to the stone period. If this applied only to 
a single grave or a small number of graves, I could understand the 
doubts ; but such is not the case. In the north as well as in the 
south, in Central as well as Western Europe, a large number of such 
graves are found, all resembling each other, all containing the same 
stone implements, worked in the same fashion, with or without the 
traces of animals, domesticated or otherwise. The absence of metals 
cannot, therefore, be ascribed to accident ; and it appears to be de- 
monstrated, that these various graves are indicative of the progressive 
civilisation of peoples acquainted with the use of stone only. So far 
from denying, I am rather disposed to believe, that the stone period is 
connected with the bronze period by a transitional epoch, which 
•enables us to find domestic animals and stone implements associated 
with metals ; for which reason I have put the question to our archseo- 
logical members, whether their researches have established as a cer- 
tainty that the first Indo-European invaders knew the use of metals 1 
Their reply was sufficiently favourable to allow of the assumption that 
the transition period then commenced. It seems to me, therefore, 
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logical to infer that, if the graves devoid of metals contain dolicho- 
cephalic types, this dolichocephaly is foreign to the so-called Celtic 
period, and that it is at least contemporaneous with the brachycephalic 
types found in Sweden and Denmark. It follows, therefore, that the 
dichotomy of Retzius must be accepted with great reserve — an opinion 
already expressed by me, on the occasion of my depositing in the 
museum the sixty Basque crania which M. Velasco and myself had 
collected. Contrary to a long prevalent idea that the Basques were 
brachycephalic, it has been demonstrated by actual measurement, that 
the dolichocephalic type greatly predominated. As these crania came 
from a locality in itself a sufficient guarantee of the authenticity of 
their origin, I still retain my opinion, despite the observations of M. 
Pruner-Bey, who only assimilated one purely brachycephalic cranium 
to the Iberian type, referring those bearing a decided dolichocephalic 
character to the Celtic type, probably derived from Ireland or France, 
and comprising under the name of Celto-Iberians all cases where doli- 
chocephalic shape is less distinct. 

Our colleague has a very simple theory. Eveiy pre-Celtic cranium 
must be brachycephalic, and every dolichocephalic cranium must be 
Celtic. The Neanderthal man is a Celt, because he is dolichocephalic ; 
the woman of the dolmen of Meudon is of the Celtic race, for the 
same reason ; whilst the brachycejmalic man in her company is of the 
pre-Celtic race. The dolichocephalic cranium of Chamant is also 
Celtic. Thus the Celts have with us preceded the bronze age. M. 
Pruner-Bey should tell us clearly what he thinks of this. The Basques 
ought to be brachycephalic, since they speak a pre-Celtic language. 

According to his theory, the Basques of Z , who speak Basque 

but are dolichocephalic, immediately become a colony of Celts ; the 
dolichocephali of Britain become Celts, simply because they are doli- 
chocephalic ; the long barrows of the stone period, in which only 
dolichocephalic crania are found, immediately become Celtic monu- 
ments. The convictions of our colleague are so decided, that he found 
himself in a condition to refute the memoir of Dr. Thumam when it 
was still unpublished. And upon what are his convictions based? 
Upon a theory which itself is questionable. 

M. Pruner-Bey : I shall examine the arguments of M. Broca suc- 
cessively, but in an inverse order. As regards bronze, and, I may 
add, copper, as a characteristic of the Celtic period, I entirely agree 
with the archaeologists, as stated in the note which provoked the reply 
of our honourable colleague. I am still of opinion that human crania, 
when they present in the cerebral skull as well as in the face a type 
so definite as that of the Celts, are at least as indicative, and even 
still more so, than the objects found along with them ; and, from my 
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former writings, it will soon appear that I do not consider a cranium 
Celtic simply because it is dolichocephalic. x\s regards the stone 
period, and the inference to be drawn from the fact that stone weapons 
are in certain graves found witli dolichocephalic skeletons, I must 
enter into some details to explain my doubts on this subject. The 
circumstance of our finding in certain ancient graves stone implements 
associated with bronze instruments, proves that the two periods were 
not abruptly separated ; in other words, we must admit a transition 
period. This is sufficiently proved by the researches of Mr. Wilde in 
Ireland. He has, in fact, not only demonstrated the existence of a 
large quantity of copper instruments, but he has established the fact 
that the most usual and the rudest among- them are imitations of 
analogous stone implements. From these two series of facts, we may 
infer as follows : Although the Celts were acquainted with the appli- 
cation of the above metals, it does not follow that in our latitude they 
made exclusive use of them ; and consequently, if skeletons, in my 
opinion Celtic, are associated with stone weapons, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that we are face to face with a stone period pure and 
simple — an age which is lost in the darkness of night, while its end 
almost approaches our period. In point of fact, the inhabitants of 
Great Britain made partial use of stone weapons in the conflict 
with William the Conqueror, and even the French had stone-axes ; 
whilst the stone-hammer had scarcely commenced to disappear to 
Germany. Moreover, might not the preference have been given to 
stone weapons in selecting such as were to be deposited in the graves 
of the departed 1 

I must recur to the sixty Basque crania, for which the society is in- 
debted to the generosity of our Secretary General. This collection 
consists of three classes of crania, the first and smaller portion is 
brachycephalic ; the second forming the majoiity is dolichocephalic ; 
whilst the third, resulting probably from a mixture of the two extreme 
types, is mesaticephalic. The results of this classification accord 
completely with what we have been told by competent observers (M. de 
Gobineau, M. de Montague) on the multiplicity of the Basque type. 
M. d'Abbadie, himself a Basque, and a scrupulous and practised ob- 
server, maintains that there exists no uniform Basque type, and that 
he had distinguished at least three which differ by the ensemble of their 
characters. Is this anything else than the incontestable indication of 
intermixture? Moreover, I have myself studied the history of that 
country, and have also been informed by the savant just cited that, 
however exclusive the Basques may be as a general rule, they have 
accorded the right of citizenship to the Irish, and in fact an Irishman 
once established amongst them enjoys all the rights of a native. All 
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this leads me to presume that the brachycephalic stock represented, 
both in the crania and in the living in the Basque provinces, is that of 
the ancient Iberians, and that the elongated crania there found in cer- 
tain spots are of Celtic origin. I have thus a wider basis than had the 
late M. Retzius. 

There is, however, a means of coming to an understanding on the 
question of the dolichocephali whom M. Broca and Thurnam consider 
as pre-Celtic. Let those who are of this opinion first clearly define the 
Celtic type, and then show us by one of the craniometeic methods now 
adopted the differences which separate their pre-Celtic dolichocephali 
from the genuine Celts. Then only shall we be able to discuss the 
reality and the value of these differences, and place this interesting 
question on a solid basis. But as long as we employ only general 
terms we shall be far from attaining our object. For my part I have 
always abstained from complicating these questions, and until I am 
better informed I shall maintain, in reliance upon history, that the 
west of Eui'ope was and is still preferentially occupied by Iberians and 
Celts differing as regards crania, stature, hair, etc. As regards the 
Celts, I have already had occasion to demonstrate that their crania, 
though dolichocephalic, on the whole, present, at least, three varieties. 
The ancient brachycephali, in the study of which I am now engaged 
so far as the materials at hand permit, and shall have the honour shortly 
to submit the results to the society, also present different states ac- 
cording to the epoch to which they belong. These variations are, as 
among the Celts, met with over the whole area formerly occupied by 
this group; we are not, however, on that account justified in giving an 
opinion on the unity or plurality of this stock. One word more as to 
the proper or improper application of the term stone-age to the relics 
found in graves. I admit that appearances are against me when I con- 
test the propriety of the term, when by the side of the skeleton stone 
implements alone are found. Nevertheless, the archaeological and his- 
torical considerations which I have just indicated justify my doubts in 
lack of better information, and, on the whole, I believe that cra- 
niology is entitled to the last word on this subject. 

M. Leguay : I concur in the opinions expressed by M. Broca as re- 
gards the monuments of the stone period, and I dissent completely 
from the views of M. Pruner-Bey. I do not agree with those who hold 
that there was one, and only one, stone period. As regards France, 
while accepting the theory that the arrival of the Celts, or rather that 
the period called Celtic, coincides with the arrival of domestic animals, 
my opinion is that the latter have proceded by many centuries the in- 
troduction or the discovery of bronze, which it is believed was intro- 
duced by the Celts or pseudo-Celt*. 
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Three, I might say four, distinct stone periods have hitherto come 
under our observation. They may be determined by the nature and 
the comparison of the various objects they have produced. Two of 
these are palseontological. 

1. The first, contemporaneous with the quaternary strata, preceded 
the great revolutions which have transformed the surface of that por- 
tion of the globe we inhabit ; I pass over, as not sufficiently proved, the 
recent discoveries of M. Desnoyers in the tertiary strata. 

2. The second stone period, much nearer to us, followed the above 
revolutions. This epoch, contemporaneous with extinct as well as 
some existing animals, has left numerous traces in the caverns. The 
presence of the rein-deer, ursus spelams and large felidce characterise 
this epoch. The horse and the deer also were not unknown. 

3. The third succeeding age may be subdivided into two periods : 
a. The one prehistoric, entirely resembling the preceding age as regards 
the material, viz., flints, differs from it completely as to the form. The 
horse and the deer only now and then occurring in the preceding age 
now appear under all circumstances with the Bos primigenius and a 
large number of domestic or wild animals. The reindeer has disap- 
peared, or rather it has not yet been met with. b. The second period 
ajiproaching to or forming part of the so-called Celtic or bronze period 
shows only domestic animals. Was bronze already known at this 
period 1 I cannot tell ; the graves of this period do not contain any. 
This last period has continued as a stone period during the bronze age, 
during the iron age in the time of the Romans, and even later flint was 
used for a variety of purposes. . . . 

M. Dureau said that he shared M. Pruner-Bey's opinion that the 
stone age can be much better studied in the north of Europe, Denmark 
and Sweden. Concerning the division of the stone period into several 
epochs, he believes it impossible, in the present condition of archaeology, 
clearly to establish such a division. 

M. Leguay replied that the stone periods might be determined by 
two modes, the fauna and the flints, the monuments and the imple- 
ments of each epoch. The flints always coincide with the fauna. In 
the first age which can be determined by the fauna, or rather by 
geology, the flints contemporaneous with antediluvian animals are in 
harmony with them. We then find the rude hatchets in the deposits 
of the quaternary epoch. Some knives and other flints are found with 
them, but in a rudimentary state, and when they are compared with 
those of the succeeding period it is immediately seen that they cannot 
have been produced by the same individuals, — this is the age so well 
Studied by M. Boucher de Perthes. 

The second age is characterised by flints of far superior workmanship. 
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It might, perhaps, be called the knife age, for knives are found in such 
numbers that the other implements form, as it were, the exceptions. 
What mainly characterises this epoch is the presence of carved bones of 
the reindeer and stag antlers. An attentive study of these objects 
shows that there existed an artistic sense sufficiently developed to de- 
note a relatively advanced civilisation which is not shewn in the suc- 
ceeding age. The fauna of this period distinguishes it from that which 
succeeded it quite as clearly as the flint implements. Pottery is absent. 
It ought to exist, and its disappearance is a fact which still requires 
explanation. The numerous discoveries of this epoch have been made 
by Messrs. Lartet, Christy, de Vibraye, Garrigou, Brouillet, Millet, etc. 

The third age comprises two divisions, which differ little as regards 
the flint implements and the pottery. The flints of the first portion 
resemble those of the second age, but they are associated with coarse 
pottery mixed with pebbles, cinders, and even bones, whilst the second 
rjortion of this period is distinguished by well-finished objects, and 
those polished hatchets so much sought after. ... In the first division 
of this age occur the dolmens and other monuments of the so-called 
Celtic period. . . . 

From these facts the different stone periods may in a general way 
be determined. 

M. Gustave Lagneau then read a paper on the deformed cranium 
found at Voiteur. 

At a meeting of the society, May 19th, M. Lucien Biart, corre- 
spondent at Orizaba, sent from Mexico a chest containing fossils and 
two crania obtained from the grotto d'Escamela at Orizaba. 

M. Perier then read the following note "On the Annamites of Lower 
Cochin China," written by a physician : — 

Lower Cochin China is, in consequence of several revolutions, in- 
habited by a mixed population. There are met with in all parts of the 
Annam Empire Chinese and natives, Kambodjiens, Fankins, etc. The 
primitive population still exists ; it possesses a peculiar physiognomy, 
apart from the characters common to all the Indo-Chinese races. The 
general form of the head is cylindrical, the top is flattened ; the antero- 
posterior diameter is smaller than is the case with Europeans, and an 
examination of the cranium shews that the occipital foramen is behind 
the median line. 

The face is flat and broad, owing to the development of the cheek- 
bones, which are prominent and rounded ; forehead broad and arched, 
eyes small, nose flattened at the root, mouth large, lips thick, inferior 
jaw strong, specially below the zygomatic arches. Beard weak, and 
appeal's very late ; hair jet black. 

The trunk is uniformly square, so to speak, from head to foot. The 
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Annamites have, as it were, no figure. The pelvis is very wide, which 
imparts to their walk a somewhat theatrical swagger. The women, as 
is natural, have this part of the body more developed than the males, 
and this conformation is frequently met with on so exaggerated a scale 
that the axes of rotation of the thighs are so wide apart that each step 
is accompanied with a double movement of rotation in a semicircle 
right and left. 

The limbs are not deficient in development, specially the thighs, 
which, in some cases, seem as thick as those of Europeans. But the 
muscles, though voluminous, are flabby and far from being an indica- 
tion of strength. A peculiar structure of the big toe on each foot is 
often met with; these diverge from the others to such an extent, that 
when the feet are close to each other, the two big toes overlap. So placed, 
the toes seem susceptible of a certain education, and certain Annamites 
frequently use the foot as a prehensile organ. The colour of the skin 
is yellowish, and the stature low, which, combined with the absence 
of the beard, give them a juvenile appearance. It is said that they 
live to an advanced age, and according to the natives centenarians are 
by no means rare. They have less tendency to grow fat than the 
rest of Indo-Chinese. Obesity is, however, still considered a beauty 
amongst them as among all their race. 

The Annamite has a gay and noisy disposition, he is intelligent and 
adroit, but lazy and a liar. Under the influence of fear he becomes 
humble, cringing and passively obedient to an incredible degree. With 
them the noble organ is not the heart, but the liver ; of a brave man 
they say : he has got a liver. (Zinguetti, Med. maj. Une annee en 
Cochinchine, dans le Recueil de Mem. de. Med. de Chirurg. et de 
Pharm. Milit, Fevr. 1864, t. xi, p. 98-100.) 

Recruits for the Army. — Dr. Guibert, of Saint Brieuc, transmitted 
to the society some remarks relative to the discussion on the examina- 
tion of conscripts, which had taken place at the meeting of February 4. 
M. Broca, M. Boudin, and others, who have written on exemptions 
from military service by reason of not coming up to standard, have 
based their calculations on the total number of the conscripts examined 
which has been compared with that of the number rejected for being 
below the fixed height. Dr. Guibert is of ojrinion that only the latter 
number should be compared with the number of conscripts declared 
fit for service, inasmuch as the persons exempt from service on account 
of diseases and infirmities are not measured at all. 

M. Boudin and M. Broca both concurred in the opinion expressed by 
Dr. Guibert. 

Plaster Casts. — M. Broca, in presenting to the society six plaster 
casts of crania, which he had ordered for the purpose of facilitating 
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exchanges with other societies, called attention to errors which might 
arise as regards measurement. That plaster expanded was well-known, 
but he was not aware that it took place to the extent which he found 
to be the case. In comparing the six casts with the six original crania 
he found the former considerably larger than the latter. All the 
diameters had increased, the antero-posterior had, for instance, become 
longer by from two to three millimeters. And what is worse, the in- 
crease of volume is not proportionate to the volume of the crania ; he 
suggested, therefore, that when casts were sent they should be accom- 
panied by a table showing the principal dimensions of the original 
crania ; this he had just done in the case of some casts sent to the 
London Anthropological Society. 

M. Gratiolet said that the expansion varied according to the degree 
of purity and hardness of the plaster, he would, therefore, ask whether 
the result indicated by M. Broca may not fairly be attributed to the 
inexperience of the moulder. 

M. Broca replied that the casts had been made by M. Talrich, the 
modeller to the faculty of medicine ; the casts were otherwise excellent; 
he thinks, therefore, that the dilatation had taken place after the casts 
had been taken from the moulds. At all events, whether the differ- 
ences subsisting between the models and the casts depend on the skill 
of the moulder or not, the casts should always be accompanied with a 
table of the measurements of the original crania. 

M. de Quatrefages then read a paper " On the tradition of the Tiguex 
concerning the sacred tree of the Mexicans." 

The transversalis pedis in the foot of the Gorilla. — Report by M. Alix 
on a treatise sent by Mr. Thomson, which had previously been sub- 
mitted to the Medical Society of Victoria (Australia). 

Riolan gave the name of transversns pedis, transversalis pedis to that 
muscle in the foot of man described by Cruveilhier as the transverse 
abductor of the big toe, and which Chaussier called the transversal 
mctatarso-subphalangean of the great toe. Tyson said that this muscle 
did not exist in the chimpansee, an error which seems inexplicable, as 
no minute examination is requisite to find it. Duvernoy (Arch, du 
Museum), whose treatise Mr. Thomson inadvertently ascribes to Is. 
Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, mentions its presence in the gorilla genus ; 
and Mr. Thomson, who does not appear himself to have dissected a 
gorilla, quotes this authority in support of his proposition. This fact 
being established, he draws two inferences. First, that Tyson in his 
enumeration of the differences between man and monkey has given one 
point of difference too much, in which we agree with him. The second 
inference which Mr. Thomson draws from the existence of this muscle, 
is that it becomes an argument against those who maintain that man 
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cannot possibly be the descendant of the gorilla. His own words are 
" I may, nevertheless, take the opportunity of observing that the 
theory which would deny the possibility of a derivative origin of a 
higher order of beings from the gorilla must be erroneous in as far 
as it is deduced from the alleged absence of the transversus pedis 
muscle. " 

We cannot in this respect agree with Mr. Thomson. One of the great 
principles of zoological classification, is the subordination of characters. 
Now the absence of transversus pedis would in our view be but an in- 
significant point in presence of other differences of another character 
which distinguish the foot of man from that of the ape. But this 
muscle exists in both in order to show at once the unity of j>lan which 
unites them and the valuations which separate them. 

It might be easy to conceive the foot of man deprived of the trans- 
verse abductor, this little muscle, as Cruveilhier calls it ; an anatomist 
might even consider it an accessory muscle. 

Such is not the case with aj)es, whose big toes are greatly divergent, 
so that the foot becomes a prehensile organ. The transverse abductor in 
them is wider, whilst when relaxed it presents greater length at the level 
of the first inter-metatarsian space, when it assumes the aspect of the 
abductor jDollicis of the hand. In monkeys it really becomes a muscle 
of the big toe, and its absence would in them be less conceivable than 
in man. 

In man there exists another abductor of the big toe — this is the ob- 
lique abductor of Cruveilhier. This starts from the tarsus and the pos- 
terior portion of the metatarsus, and takes an oblique inward direction 
towards the great toe; it is manifestly separated from the transverse ab- 
ductor, a triangular space being left between these two muscles. In 
apes this space is filled up, the muscular fibres are continuous, and at 
first sight they might be looked upon as forming a single muscle; but in 
dissection it is seen that the oblique abductor reaches and covers the in- 
ferior portion of the transversus. It is probable that Tyson has included 
the whole mass in the oblique abductor. ... In these muscular disposi- 
tions it is impossible not to recognise organs, constructed, it is true, of 
the same materials, but adapted to different ends, adaptations which 
cannot be the results of successive metamorphoses, not acquired but 
pre-ordained, and that between the disposition which characterises man 
and that which characterises the ape there obtains an impassable gulf. 

M. Perier read a memoir "on Ethnic Intermixture." 

The meeting then adjourned. 

(To he continued.) 



